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‘ A FAMILY JOURNAL OF INSTRUCTION AND RECREATION. 





“ 
BEDOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.” —Cowpor. 








STARTING FOR THE HUNTING-GROUNDS, 


CEDAR CREEK; 
FROM THE SHANTY TO THE SETTLEMENT, 
4 TALE OF CANADIAN LIFE, 
CHAPTER XXV,—“ STILL-HUNTING.” 
From the buffalo robes of the sleigh emerged a 
gentleman so wrapt in lynx-furs and bearskin, that, 
until his face stood revealed by the firelight, nothing 
but his voice was recognisable by the Wynns. 
No. 485,—Arar, 11, 1961, 





“ Argent! is it possible ?” 

“Most possible; didn’t you remember that my 
regiment was quartered out here? But I’m sure 
it is a very unexpected pleasure to meet you in the 
bush, old fellow :” and they shook hands warmly 
again. “ For though I heard from my mother that 
you had gone to settle in Canada, she didn’t men- 
tion the locality, and I’ve been inquiring about 
you in all directions without success; until, as 
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good fortune would have it, I stopped at the odious 

Yankee tavern yonder this evening, and overheard 

a fellow in the bar mention your name. You may 

imagine I seized him, and ascertained particulars— 

harnessed the sleigh again, and started off up here, 

to ask you for a night’s lodging—which ‘means, a 

rug before the fire.” 

His servant had been unloading the sleigh of knap- 
sacks and rifles, and other kunting gear. “‘asptain 
Argent gave him a few directions, and presently the 
silver-sounding bells tinkled swiftly away along the 
concession road, and back to the “ Corner” again. 

“ Och sure,” quoth Andy to himself, as he wit- 
nessed from among his shingles the reunion of 
the old acquaintances; “what a house for him to 
come into—not as big as the butler’s bedroom at 
Seutcheon Castle—an’ nothin’ but pork an’ bear’s 
mate to give the likes of a gran’ gintleman like him ; 
I wish he’d sted at home, soI do. Oh, Misther 
Robert asthore, if I ever thought to see the family 
so reduced; an’ sure I was hopin’ nobody would 
know it but ourselyes—leastways, none of the 
quality at home.” 

Andy’s soliloquy was interrupted by a summons 
from his master to prepare supper; but the under- 
current of his thoughts went on, as he set about 
his cooking. 

“ An’ to have to be fryin’ mate ondher his very 
nose, an’ the kitchen in the castle is a good quarther 
of a mile from the dinin’ parlour, anyhow; an’ all 
our chaney is made of wooed, barrin’ the couple of 
plates; an’ our glasses is nothin’ but cows’ horns. 
An’ sorra‘a bit of a table-cloth, unless I spread one 
of the sheets. An’ to sié on shtools for want of 
chairs. An’ to sleep on the flure like meself. 
Arrah, what brought him here at all?” 

The subject of these reflections had meanwhile 
lighted his silver-mounted meerschaum, and was 
puffing contentedly in the intervals of animated 
chat, apparently quite satisfied with his position 
and prospective hardships, nor giving a thought to 
the humble accommodations of his friends’ shanty ; 
which, on his first entrance, had contracted, in 
Robert’s vision, into a mere woodeutter’s hut, de- 
void of every elegance and most of:the comforts of 
civilized life; he imagined that thus it would be 
seen through Argent’s eyes. But if it was so, 
Argent neither by look nor manner gave token of 
the least thought of the sort. 

He was the youngest son of a poor peer, Lord 
Scutcheon, living in the neighbourhood of Dunore ; 
and often had the Wynns ridden with him at the 
same meet, and shouldered fowling-pieces in the 
same sporting party. 

“ But picking off pheasants in a preserve is tame 
work to the noble game one can shoot in these 
forests,” said he. “I’m bound at present on a 
‘ still-hunting’ expedition; which doesn’t mean 
looking out for illegal distilleries, as it might signify 
in Ireland, ha, ha!” 

Captain Argent had very high animal spirits, 
and a small joke sufficed to wake them into buoy- 
ant laughter, which was infectious by its very abun- 
dance. 

“ Deer-stalking is the right word; I’ve done it 
in Scotland, but now I mean to try my hand on 
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the moose—grandest of American ruminants. I've 
engaged an old trapper, a half-breed, to come with 
me for a few days into their haunts. Now, ’twould 
be adelightful party if you two would join. What 
do you say, Wynn? Come, lay by your axe, and 
recreate yourself for a week, man.” 

Arthur looked a very decided acceptance of the 
proposition, but Robert shook his head. “Couldn’t 
leave the place,” said he, smiling: “ too much to be 
done.” 

“Nonsense; the trees will stand till your return, 
and you can’t plough through four feet of snow.” 

“Tf I was far enough advanced to have land fit 
for ploughing, nothing could be pleasanter than to 
join you, Argent; but unfortunately no end of trecs 
have to be cut down, and logged in heaps for burn- 
ing before then. But, Arthur, wouldn’t you go?” 

His faint opposition, because he did not like to 
leave his brother, was easily overcome. Captain 
Argent made another attack upon Robert’s resolve. 
“People always consider winter the time for amuse- 
ment in Canada. 
hint to the same effect, by blocking up the rivers so 
that ships can’t sail, and snowing up the farms, so 
that the ground isn’t seen for months; and if that 
isn’t a licence for relaxation ”? 

“T suspect that in the earlier stages of bush-life 
there are no holidays,” replied Robert: “if you just 
reflect that everything in the way of civilization has 
to be done afresh from the beginning, pretty much 
like living on a desert island. Now I've got a house 
to build by summer-time, and here are all the pre- 
parations towards it as yeb;” and he pointed to the 
shingles. 

“ Why, thin, I'd ‘like to kmow for what Misther 
Robert is dhrawin’ up the poverty of the family, an’ 
makin’ little of himself before the captain,” thought 
Andy, angrily, and betraying the feeling by a bang 
of the frying-pan as he laid itaside. “Can’t he talk 
to him of sojers, or guns, or wild bastes, or some- 
this’ ¢inteel of that kind, an’ not be makin’ a poor 
mouth, as if he haéin’t a single hap’ny.” Andy 
was relieved when the conversation veered round 
to a consideration of Canada as military quarters. 

“ About the pleasantest going,” was the Hon. 
Captain Argent’s opinion. “Of course I can't 
exactly make out why we're sent here, unless to 
stave off the Yankees, which it seems to me the 
colonists are sufficiently inclined and sufficiently 
able to do themselves; neither can I imagine why 
Joe Hume and his school of economists submit to 
such expense without gaining anything in return, 
save the honour and glory of calling Canada our 
colony. But, leaving that matter to wiser heads than 
mine, I can say for myself that I like the quarters 
greatly, and-am inclined to agree with Canadian 
eulogists, that it is the finest country in the world 
—barring our own little islands.” 

“T don’t feel, though, as if it ever could be home,” 
observed Robert, who had taken to his shingles 
again. 

“Perhaps not; but we military men have a0 
essentially homeless profession, you know.” 

“The red-coats in Montreal and Quebec seemed 
a visible link with mother-country, most welcome 
to my eycs in the new land; and so, Argent, when 
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you're eommander-in-chief, do continue the regi- 
ments in Canada, for my sake.” 

“But my dear fellow,” said the officer, quite 
seriously, as he struck the ashes from his pipe, 
“jt is waste of the most expensive manufactured 
material on earth, the British soldier. When he’s 
within reach of the States, he deserts by whole 
pickets, ready armed and accoutred to the Yankees’ 
hands: I’ve had the pleasant job of pursuing the 
chaps myself, and being baulked by the frontier. 
It’s the garrison duty they detest; and an unlimited 
licence beckons them over the border.” 

“And you think,” said Robert, “the colonists 
are sufficiently loyal, and all that, to be left to 
themselves ?” 

“T don’t think they would join the States, at all 
events. What a horrid set those Yankees are! 
Canadians are too respectable to wish to sail in the 
same ship with them.” This truly cogent argument 
was followed by a series of profound whiffs. “And 
ifthey did,” added Captain Argent presently, “we've 


* been building the stiongest fortifications in the 


world, spending millions at Halifax and Quebec and 
other places, on fosses, and casemates, and bomb- 
proof towers, just for the Yankees! And I suppose 
that Barrack Hill in the middle of Bytown will be 
made into another Acropolis for the same end.” 

“Ah,” said Robert, shaving his shingle atten- 
tively, “so long as Canadians look back to England 
as home, and speak of it as home, there’s little fear 
of annexation or revolt. Mother-country has only 
to keep up the motherly relation, and patiently 
loosen the leading-strings, according as her colonies 
grow able to run alone.” 

“That sentiment might fall from the lips of a 
colonial secretary in his place in the Commons. By 
the way, did you hear that my brother Percy has 
been returned member for the county, at home ?” 

“No; we have not seen a newspaper since we 
left, except a shabby little Canadian print, which 
gives half a dozen lines to the English mail. Tell 
us about it, Argent. Was there a contest ?” 

How intensely interesting were the particulars, 
and how Robert and Arthur did devour the ill- 
printed provincial news-sheet issuing from the ob- 
scure Irish country town, and burning all through 
with political partizanship! Luckily Argent had the 
last received copy in his pocket, which retailed all 
the gossip of the election, with the familiar names 
and localities of the struggle. 

Looking back half a lifetime seemed to be con- 
centrated in the months since they had left Europe. 
Things widely different from all past experience had 
filled their thoughts to overflowing, and drowned 
out old sympathies, till this evening vivified them 
afresh. Yet Robert felt, with a sort of little pain, 
that they must gradually die away, be detached, and 
fall off from his life. His logs and shingles, his 
beaver-meadow and water-privilege, were more to 
him now than all the political movements which 
might shake Treland to its centre. 

Long after Argent’s short athletic figure, crowned 
with fair curls, lay fast asleep on his buffalo-rugs, 
enjoying hunters’ repose, the brothers sat talking 
and musing. It was not the first time that Robert 
had to reason down Arthur’s restless spirit, if he 
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could. This rencontre had roused it again. He 
was not satisfied with the monotonous life of the 
backwoods. He envied Argent, rather, who could 
make pleasure his pursuit, if he chose. 

They set off for the hunting-grounds with sun- 
rise next morning; the experienced Ina Moose, 
a half-breed trapper, marching in advance of the 
sledge. First, he had stored in the shanty the 
jingling strings of bells, without consulting their 
owner: he had a constitutional antipathy to noise 
of all sorts, and could see no especial good in warn- 
ing the game. 

“ What an erect fellow he is, and as taciturn as 
a mole,” quoth the lively Argent. “I hope we 
shall meet with some of his step-relations, the 
Indians; I’ve quite a passion for savage life, that 
is, to look at. Last winter’s leave I made some 
excursions on Lake Simcoe; the islands there are 
all savage territory, belonging to the Ojibbeways. 
Poor fellows, they’re dying out—every year becom- 
ing fewer; yet one can discern the relics of a mag- 
nificent race. Red wisdom has been no match for 
white cunning, that’s a fact.” 

Arthur was a willing listener to many stories 
about his friend’s excursions ; and so the time was 
wiled away as they drove deeper into the recesses 
of the forest, even to the extreme end of all conces- 
sion lines. 

Here was Ina’s wigwam, on the edge of a small 
pond, which was closely hedged in with pines. 
Wasting no words, he merely stepped back to un- 
buckle the shaggy pony, and at the ensuing noon- 
day meal, Arthur for the first time tasted the wil- 
derness preserve called “pemmican.” It was not 
unlike what housewives at home denominate “ col- 
lar,” he thought, cutting in compact slices of in- 
terwoven fat and lean. 

“ How is it made, Argent ?” 

“TI believe the dried venison is pounded between 
stones till the fibres separate, and in that powdery 
state is mixed with hot melted buffalo’s fat, and 
sewed up in bags of skin. They say it is most 
nutritive—a pound equal to four pounds of ordi- 
nary meat. A sort of concentrated nourishment, 
you see.” 

“ What are those blackish things hanging up in 
the smoke, I wonder ?” 

“ Beavers’ tails, captured in the creeks off the 
lake, I suppose: capital food, tasting like bacon, 
but a little gristly.” 

“ And does the fellow live here, all alone?” A 
quick and perhaps unfriendly glance of Ina’s black 
eyes proved that he was not deaf, though by choice 
dumb. 

“Well, I suppose so, this year; but he’s a great 
rover. Was with me on Simcoe last year. I never 
met such a lover of the chase for its own sake. 
His forefathers’ instincts are rampantin him. Ina, 
have we any chance of a moose ?” 

The trapper shook his grizzly head. “Only on 
the hard wood ridges all winter,” he answered ; 
“they ‘yard’ whar maples grows, for they live, on 
the tops and bark. Bariboos comes down here, 
mostly.” 

What these were, Arthur had soon an oppor- 
tunity of knowing. Ina kindled into a different 
Q 2 
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being when the hunting instinct came over him. 
Every sense was on the alert. 

The hunters had drawn white shirts over their 
clothes, to disguise their approach through the 
snow from the far-seeing deer which they were to 
stalk. They proceeded some distance before meet- 
ing with game. What intense and inexpressible 
stillness through the grand woods! Arthur stgrted, 
and almost exclaimed, when, from a pine tree close 
to him, issued a report sharp as a pistol shot. It 
was only the violent contraction of the woed from 
the severe frost, as he knew ina moment; and the 
deer browsing yonder on branch tops never winced, 
though a whisper or a footfall would have sent 
them bounding away. Presently the crack of 
Argent’s rifle was followed by the spring of a buck 
high into the air, all four feet together, poor 
animal, as the death-pang pierced his heart. 

“T thoughtI never should get fair aim, from the 
way he was protected by trees,” said the sports- 
man, reloading with satisfaction. “And it’s cruel 
to maim a creature, you know;” whence the reader 
may perceive that Captain Argent was humane. 

“Holloa, what’s this?” said Arthur, nearly 
stumbling over a huge pair of antlers. 

“Moose,” replied Ina, laconically, as he glanced 
upwards to see whether the maple twigs had been 
nipped short. 

“He must have been a trifle lighter for the loss 
of these,” observed Arthur, lifting them. “ Nearly 
six feet across, and half-a-hundred weight, if an 
ounce. I’m curious to see the animal that can 
carry them composedly.” 

“The largest beast on the continent,’ said 
Argent. But much as they searched, the shed 
antlers were all they saw of moose for that day. 





CIIAPTER XXVI.—LUMBERERS. 
Scenz, early morning; the sun pouring clear light 
over the snowy world, and upon Captain Argent in 
front of the hut, just emerged from his blankets 
and rugs. 

“Why, Arthur! here’s an elk walking up to the 
very hall door !” 

Almost at the same minute Ina appeared among 
the distant trees, and fired. He had gone off on 
snow-shoes long before daybreak, to run down the 
moose he knew to be in the neighbourhood, had 
wounded a fine bull, and driven him towards his 
camp. 

“Why didn’t you finish him off on the spot,” 
asked Arthur, “instead of taking all that trouble ?” 

“No cart to send for the flesh,” replied Ina, sig- 
nificantly. 

There might be a thousand pounds of that, 
covered with long coarse hair, and crested with the 
ponderous antlers. A hunch on the shoulders 
seemed arranged as a cushion support to these last, 
and in the living specimens seen afterwards by 
Arthur, they carried the huge horns laid back 
horizontally, as they marched at a long trot, nose 
in the air, and large sharp eyes looking out on all 
sides. 

“It’s a great idea to make the elk his own 
butcher’s boy,” quoth Argent. - 

The massive thick lips formed the ,“ moufile,” 
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prized in the wilderness as a dainty : Arthur would 
have been ashamed to state his preference for a 
civilized mutton chop. Other elks shared the fate 
of this first; though it seemed a wanton waste of 
Nature’s bounties, to slay the noble animals merely 
for their skins, noses, and tongues. Ina was callous, 
for he knew that thus perished multitudes every 
year in Canada West, and thousands of buffaloes in 
the Hudson’s Bay territory. Arthur could not 
help recalling little Jay, and many a time her lesson 
kept his rifle silent, and spared a wound or a life. 

One day, while stalking wild turkeys, creeping 
cautiously from tree to tree, an unwonted sound 
dissipated their calculations. Coming out on a 
ridge whence the woods swept down to one of the 
endless ponds, they heard distant noises as of men 
and horses drawing a heavy load. 

“ Lumberers,” explained Ina, pricking his ears. 
He would have immediately turned in a contrary 
direction ; but the prospect of seeing a new phase 
of life was a strong temptation to Captain Argent, 
so they went forward towards a smoke that curled 
above a knot of pines. 

It proceeded from the lumber-shanty: a long, 
windowless log-hut, with door at one end, a per- 
petual fire in the centre, on a large open hearth of 
stones; the chimney, a hole in the roof. Along 
both sides and the farther end was a sort of dais, 
or low platform of unhewn trees laid close together, 
and supporting the “bunks,” or general bed, of 
spruce boughs and blankets. Pots slung in the 
smoke and blaze were bubbling merrily, under pre- 
sidence ofa red night-capped French Canadian, who 
acted as cook, and was as civil, after the manner of 
his race, as if the new arrivals were expected 
guests. 

“ Ah, bon-jour, Messieurs; vous étes les bien- 
venus. Oui, monsieur—sans doute ce sont des 
gens de chantier. Dey vork in forest,” he added, 
with a wave of his hand—plunging into English. 
“ Nous sommes teus les gens de chantier—vat you 
call hommes de lumbare: mais pour moi, je suis 
chef de cuisine pour le présent:” and a conver- 
sation ensued with Argent, in which Arthur made 
out little more than an occasional word of the 
Canadian’s—with ease when it was so Anglican as 
“le foreman.” 

“What a good-looking, merry-faced chap he is,” 
observed Arthur, when the red nightcap had been 
pulled off in an obeisance of adieu, as they went to 
seek for the others, and witness their dis-foresting 
operations. 

“French Canadians are generally the personifi- 
cations of good-humour and liveliness,” returned 
Argent; “the pleasantest possible servants and 
the best voyagers. Listen to him now, carolling 
a ‘chanson’ as he manages his smutty cookery. 
That’s the way they sing at everything.” 

“ So the lumberers have a foreman ?” 

“Curious how the French can’t invent words 
expressive of such things, but must adopt ours. 
He tells me ‘le foreman’s’ duty is to distribute the 
work properly, allotting to each gang its portion; 
and also to make a report of conduct to the overseer 
at the end of the season, for which purpose he keeps 
@ journal of events. I had no idea there was 5° 
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much organization among them; and it seems the 
gangs have regular duties—one to fell, one to hew, 
one to draw to the water’s edge with oxen; and 
each gang has a head-man directing its labours.” 

Nearing the sound of the axes, they came to 
where a group of lumber-men were cutting down 
some tall spruce-firs, having first laid across over 
the snow a series of logs, called “bedding timbers,” 
in the line that each tree would fall. One giant 
pine slowly swayed downwards, and fifally crashed 
its full length on the prepared sleepers, just as the 
strangers approached. Immediately on its fall, the 
“liner” commenced to chop away the bark for a 
few inches wide all along the trunk, before mark- 
ing with charcoal where the axes were to hew, in 
squaring the timber; meantime, another man was 
lopping the top off the tree, and a third cutting a 
sort of rough mortise-hole at the base, which he 
afterwards repeated at the upper end. 

So busy were the whole party, that the hewer, a 
genuine Paddy, who stood leaning on his broad axe 
until the timber was ready for him, was the first 
to raise his eyes and notice the new-comers. 
Arthur asked him what the holes were for. 

“Why, then, to raft the trees together when we 
get ’em into the water,” was his reply; and in the 
same breath he jumped on to the trunk, and com- 
menced to notch with his axe as fast as possible 
along the sides, about two feet apart. Another of 
his gang followed, splitting off the blocks between 
the deep notches, into the line mark. And this 
operation, repeated for the four sides, squared the 
pine into such a beam as we see piled in our 
English timber-yards. 

What was Arthur’s surprise to recognise, in the 
mass of lumberers gathered round a huge mast, 
the Milesian countenance of Murty Keefe, a dis- 
contented emigrant with whom he had picked up 
a casual acquaintance on the steam-boat which 
took him to Montreal. He was dressing away 
the knots near the top with his axe, as though 
he had been used to the implement all his life. 
When, after infinite trouble and shouting in all 
tongues, the half-dozen span of strong patient 
oxen were set in motion, dragging the seventy-feet 
length of timber along the snow towards the lake, 
Arthur contrived to get near enough to his country- 
man for audible speech. Murty’s exaggerated ex- 
pectations had suffered a grievous eclipse; still, if’ 
he became an expert hewer, he might look forward 
to earning more than a curate’s salary by his axe. 
And they were well fed: he had more meat in a 
week now than in a twelvemonth in Ireland. He 
was one of half-a-dozen Irishmen in this lumberers’ 
party of French Canadians, headed by a Scotch 
foreman; for through Canada, where address and 
administrative ability are required, it is found that 
Scotchmen work themselves into the highest posts. 

During the rude but abundant dinner which 
followed, this head of the gang gave Argent some 
jurther bits of information about the lumber-trade. 

“We don’t go about at random, and fell trees 
where we like,” said he. “ We've got a double tax 
to pay: first, ground rent per acre per annum for 
4 licence, and then a duty of a cent for every cubic 
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should take land and not work it, we are compelled 
te produce a certain quantity of wood from every 
acre of forest we rent, under pain of forfeiting our 
licence.” 

“ And will you not have it all cut down some 
day? ‘Then what is the country to do for fuel, 
and the world for ships ?” 

The foreman rubbed his rusty beard with a laugh. 
“There’s hundreds of years of lumbering in the 
Bytown district alone,” said he; “why, sir, it 
alone comprehends sixty thousand square miles of 
forest.” 





SOUTH CAROLINA AND ONE OF ITS 
FOUNDERS. 


OLIVER CROMWELL was accustomed to refer to one 
of his contemporaries as “ the little man with three 
names.” This seems an ambiguous mode of ex- 
pression, but in reality it was very definite; for in 
that age double surnames were almost entirely un- 
known in England. He had inview Anthony Ashley 
Cooper, a man of marvellous ability and captivat- 
ing manners, alike eloquent, intrepid, and superior 
to vulgar .corruption, but unhappily of restless 
disposition, loose political principles, and lax morals, 
whose career could scarcely have been more active, 
daring, and changeful. Born to a baronetcy and 
a good estate, he was a warm partisan of the crown 
at the commencement of the great civil war; was 
present at the setting up of the royal standard at 
Nottingham ; and witnessed its overthrow by the 
wind on that gusty day—an incident which many 
viewed with dejection, as ominous of the issue of 
the impending struggle. Offended by a personal 
slight, he went over to the side of the parliament, 
marched at the head of a brigade, and took Ware- 
ham by storm. Abandoning camps and arms for 
political debate and intrigue, he coalesced with 
Cromwell, but soon broke away from his influence, 
and set him at defiance. Alive to the signs of the 
times, he repaired to the continent, and made his 
peace with Charles 1. 

Under the restored monarchy, Ashley Cooper 
became Lord Ashley, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and Lord-licutenant of Dorsetshire. He sat upon 
the trial of the regicides, and was finally created 
Earl of Shaftesbury, Lord High Chancellor of Eng- 
land. Though without any legal training whatever, 
yet, strange to say, his decisions are believed to have 
satisfied every one but the lawyers, who grumbled 
and growled sorely. Dismissed from office, Shaftes- 
bury, as we must now call him, joined the opposi- 
tion, was received with open arms, and, as the 
chief of the country party, conducted many a bril- 
liant parliamentary campaign. Avowing himself 
the champion of Protestantism, he prosecuted the 
Duke of York at Westminster as a popish recusant; 
manfully struggled for the passing of the Exclu- 
sion Bill, a measure intended to deprive him of the 
throne; and laid his countrymen under lasting 
obligations by framing and carrying that grand 
security for personal liberty, the Habeas Corpus 
Act. If out of favour at court, he was immensely 
popular in the city; took up his residence among 
the citizens, at Thanet House, in Aldersgate Street; 
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talked of becoming Lord Mayor; and suffered him- 
self to be familiarly addressed as Alderman Shaftess 
bury. Vehement in his attacks, he was virulently 
assailed. Pamphleteers heaped upon him every 
epithet of abuse, as “ Mephistopheles,” “ the Fiend,” 
“the Man of Sin,” “the Apostle of Schism,” and 
« Alderman Shiftesbury.” Dryden hit him hard in 
his “ Absalom and Ahithophel.” 
* For close designs and crooked counsels fit; 
Sagacious, bold, and turbulent of wit; 
Restless, unfix’d in principles and place ; 
In power unpleas’d, impatient of disgrace. 
A daring pilot in extremity, . 
Pleas’d with the danger when the waves ran high, 
He sought the storms; but, for a calm unfit, 
Would steer too near the sands to boast his wit. 
In friendship false, implacable in hate, 
Resoly’d to ruin or to rule the state. ~ 
Then seized with fear, yet still affecting fame, 
Usurp’d a@ patriot’s all atoning name.” 
The peer managed to conciliate the poet; and, 
though he could not alter the text of his poem, 
some laudatory lines were introduced in a new 
edition, which have the merit of being true. 
“ Yot fame deserv’d no enemy can grudge, 
The statesman we abhor, but praise the judge ; 
In Israel’s courts ne’er sat an Abathdin 
With more discerning eyes, or hands more clean. 
Unbrib’d, unbought, the wretched to redress, 
‘Swift of despatch, and easy of access. e 
Oh! had he been content to serve the Crown, 
With virtues only proper to the gown!” 
Mishaps occurred to Shaftesbury. Twelve dreary 
months he passed in the Tower, haying incurred 
the displeasure of the House of Lords, and he had 
to purchase liberty at the price of going down upon 
his knees, and repeating, after his successor on the 
wool-sack, a doleful acknowledgment of his error. 
Arrested on a charge of high treason, his enemies 
were jubilant, making themselves sure of his head, 
but were doomed to intense disappointment, when 
the grand jury ignored the bill, and the Old Bailey 
rang for an hour afterwards with the shouts of the 
delighted crowd. At last, implicated beyond mis- 
take in the scheme of an armed insurrection, he had 
to fly for his life, escaped in the guise of a Pres- 
byterian divine to Holland, where he became a 
regularly enrolled citizen of Amsterdam, to secure 
himself against surrender, lived for a short time in 
great splendour, and died in the year 1683. Their 
High Mightinesses, the magnates of the city, went 
into mourning for him, and a vessel hung with 
black cloth conveyed his remains to Poole, in Dor- 
setshire. It is searcely needful to add that his 
estates and honours are now enjoyed by a descend- 
ant who, with a large portion of his talents, is fore- 
most in every good word and work. 

Such was the “little man with three names.” But 
why refer to him in connection with South Caro- 
lina? He never crossed the broad ocean to tread 
its soil. But he had magnificent dreams respect- 
ing the region; he was more identified with it than 
any of his contemporaries on this side the water, 
and desired leave, when in the Tower, to go there 
and establish himself in a transatlantic home. 
Two of its streams are called after him—the Ashley 
and Cooper rivers, at the junction of which Charles- 
ton is situated, the commercial head and largest 
city of the State. Though not of long course, both 
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are more than a mile wide opposite the town, deep 
and navigable for large vessels, and form by their 
confluence the bay which extends seven miles to its 
entrance into the Atlantic, below Sullivan’s Island. 
South Carolina, it may be added, seems to have 
imbibed the spirit of its principal founder, the rest- 
less “little man,” for it has always been a restless 
little State. The story of its planting is a curious 
and interesting chapter. 

On gaining the throne of his ancestors, the 
second Charles was beset with a crowd of courtiers, 
eager to represent their services and sufferings in 
his cause, in the hope of catching some crumbs 
from the royal table, the more and the larger the 
better—titles, offices, and estates. At that period, 
an immense tract of country in the western world, 
to the south of Virginia, was an untilled wilderness, 
with only a few families of whites from the old settle- 
ments dotting the woods on the skirts of civiliza- 
tion. Though comparatively little known, it was 
well reported of as a region capable of produc- 
ing all the staples that thrive on the borders of 
the tropics; and the name of Carolina was given to it 
in honour of the reigning sovereign. Imagination 
regarded it as the “beauty and envy of North 
America,” a chosen spot for the cultivation of the 
olive, where groves of orange trees, and silkworms 
fed from plantations of mulberries, might readily be 
substituted for the old forests of oak, cedar, and 
pine. Among those who coveted this land of pro- 
mise were “ our right trusty and right well-beloved 
cousin and counsellor, Edward, Earl of Clarendon,” 
as state documents have it; “our right trusty and 


right entirely beloved cousin and counsellor, George, 
Duke of Albemarle; our right trusty and beloved 


Anthony Lord Ashley.” These, with five others, 
Lord Craven, Sir John Colleton, Lord John 
Berkeley, his younger brother, Sir William Berkeley, 
governor of Virginia, and Sir George Carteret, in 
all eight, engaged in the most enormous land specu- 
lation on record, under the pretence of “a pious zeal 
for the propagation of the gospel.” 

High in favour at court, they had only to ask 
and have, especially as the monarch had not to put 
his hand into his own pocket, or into the national 
exchequer, to meet their views, but simply to write 
his name to a deed of conveyance. The notables 
begged the country between the parallels of 29° and 
36° 30’ north latitude, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific Ocean; and they got it as, far as a royal 
charter could give it them. Let us take the mea- 
sure of this small allotment, or tit-bit, with which 
a stroke of the pen in a few moments enfranchised 
the parties. It embraced a linear extent of nearly 
500 miles from north to south, by at least 2500 miles 
from east to west. It comprehended the present 
provinces of North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee, Louisiana, Missi- 
sippi, Arkansas, much of Florida and Missout', 
nearly all Texas, and a large portion of Mexico. 
Truly aright royal present! Of this vast territory, 
Messrs. Clarendon, Albemarle, Ashley, and Co, 
were constituted absolute lords and proprietors 
They were to hold it of the king, his heirs and 
successors, as of his manor of East Greenwich in 
Kent, not in capite, or by knights’ service, but im 
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free and common soceage. Nothing was reserved 
for the crown beyond a barren allegiance. Their 
charter conferred upon the proprietors the most 
ample privileges. It gave them power to establish 
cities and manors, baronies and counties; create 
orders of nobility with other than English titles ; 
erect fortifications and levy troops; make war by 
sea and land on their enemies, and exercise martial 
law in cases of necessity. Had the land been 
equally divided among the co-partners, each would 
have received a vast realm for his portion. 

It now remained for the lords proprietors to in- 
duce emigration, in order to profit by their cheap 
and easy bargain with the crown. They offered 
their land at the rental of a penny an acre, to com- 
mence two years after taking it up; and for sale, 
after the rate of £50 for a thousand acres, reserving 
a pepper-corn rent when demanded. Pamphlets 
appeared, expatiating upon the advantages of the 
country as a place of settlement. One, by an anony- 
mous writer, with the date of 1666, perhaps the 
earliest, is entitled, “A Brief Description of the 
Province of Carolina, wherein is set forth the 
Healthfulness of the Air; the Fertility of the Earth 
aud Waters; and the great Pleasure and Profit 
which will accrue to them that shall go thither to 
ajoy the same.” He speaks of there being as 
“brave okes as eye can behold,” and as “ brave 
rivers as any in the world ;” of “ most pleasant sorts 
of fish, both flat and round, for which the Eng- 
lish tongue hath no name;” and of the climate 
most resembling that of “ the Barmoodies, which is 
the healthfallest in the world.” Single women 
were especially encouraged to go over, by the assur- 
ance that, if civil, and not above fifty years of age! 
some honest man or other would be sure to pur- 
chase them for their wives. Every free man and 
every free woman that should transport themselves 
by the 25th of March next, being 1667, would be 
entitled to a hundred acres of land at the rental 
stated, but were to take out a good musket of full 
hore, 101bs. of powder, 20lbs. of bullets, and provi- 
sions for six months, by which time industrious 
settlers would be independent of home supyiiies. 
Intending emigrants, desirous of further informa- 
tion, were directed “to repair to Mr. Matthew Wil- 
kinson, Ironmonger, at the sign of the Three 
Feathers, in Bishopgate Street.” 

Another pamphlet, a few years later, “An Ac- 
count of the Province of Carolina,” contains nothing 
note-worthy, beyond the passage money—£5—and 
the announcement that some of the lords proprie- 
tors, or their agent, would be “at the Carolina 
Coffee House, Birchin Lane, near the Royal Ex- 
change, every Tuesday morning at eleven o'clock ;” 
of course, to answer inquiries and deal with cus- 
tomers. 

A third pamphlet has the title of “ A Compleat 
Discovery of the State of Carolina, by T. A. Gent.” 
He had been sent to spy out the country in the 
service of the noble land-jobbers, and addressed 
his report to those “ pressed and stimulated with 
vehement and ardent desires to enjoy the sweets of 
80 desirable a being.” The document was calcu- 
lated to increase the longing of the decided, fix the 
wavering, and render all impatient to be off. “The 
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air,” says he, “ gives a strong appetite and a quick 
digestion; in short, I take Carolina to be much of 
the same nature with those delicious countries about 
Aleppo, Antioch, and Smyrna.” The fire-flies are 
noticed, which “carry lanterns in their tails on 
dark nights, flying through the air, shining like 
sparks of fire, and enlightening it with their golden 
spangles.” Bears are spoken of in great numbers ; 
but the more the merrier, because bear’s grease 
would not be wanting, for of their “fat they make 
an oil of great virtue in causing the hair to grow, 
which I observed the Indians daily used;” and 
Mr. Gent testifies to the extreme length of their 
locks. If rattlesnakes abounded, he speaks of 
having found three sorts of rattlesnake root, “all 
sovereign against the mortal bites of that snake.” 
He observed the wild walnut in the forests, from 
which the natives extracted a wholesome oil by 
boiling down the kernel; and the ailing in mind 
and body are informed that “ it’s commended for a 
good remedy in dolors, and gripes in the belly.” 
Evidently as an important and welcome piece of 
intelligence, the fact is reported, that, owing to the 
mildness of the winter, negroes thrive much better 
than in the more northern colonies, and “require 
less clothes, which is a great charge saved.” 

Numbers. being on tip-toe to see this land of 
promise, my lords proprietors deemed it indis- 
pensable to start them with a ready-made scheme 
of government, commensurate in its dignity with 
the high auspices of the embryo colony, and the 
vastness of the territory. Shaftesbury, the most 
active and able of the body, was deputed to frame 
a constitution for the dawning States, worthy of 
being considered a model, and of enduring through- 
out all ages. He committed the task to his friend, 
the illustrious Locke, with general instructions 
from himself, the whole to be subject to the ap- 
proval of his colleagues. The two had first met at 
Oxford in the year 1666, when the merest accident 
produced an acquaintance which ripened into the 
closest intimacy, and subsisted through good report 
and evil report to the end of life. 

A scheme of government was completed and 
signed on the 1st of March, 1670, consisting of a 
hundred and twenty articles, or Fundamental Con- 
stitutions. Though much vaunted of in its day as a 
grand model, it proved impracticable and useless, 
being founded partly on aristocratical and partly 
on feudal principles, ill suited to the habits and 
views of the settlers, and in some degree fantastical. 
The eight proprietors were constituted a close cor- 
poration. That number was never to be increased 
or diminished. Upon the death of one of them, 
his heir was to succeed, and in default of an heir 
male, the survivors were to elect a successor. ‘The 
oldest proprietor was always to be head, with the 

yle of Palatine, and to sit as president in the 
court of proprietors, of which he and three others 
made aquorum. ‘This court was to stand in room 
of the king, to give assent or dissent to all laws 
made by the legislature of the colony. ‘The Palatine 
was to appoint the governor, who became his re- 
presentative in the local parliament; and each of 
his colleagues might elect a deputy to represent 
him in like manner. The first Palatine was the 
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Duke of Albemarle; and on his death, as the oldest 
survivor, Lord Craven succeeded. 

Three orders of nobility were to be established— 
Barons, Cassiques, and Landgraves; the first to 
possess twelve thousand acres of land; the second, 
twenty-four thousand; and the third, forty-eight 
thousand, to remain inalienable in their families. 
Locke himself became a Landgrave. A parliament 
was to be summoned every two years, consisting of 
deputies from the free inhabitants in possession of 
heritable property. Some provisions of the con- 
stitution show that Locke, with all his clearness of 
understanding and great kindness of heart, was 
under a complete eclipse as to the natural rights of 
men in the instance of negroes and natives. It is 
singular that in his Life, by Lord King, his legis- 
lation for Carolina is not once alluded to, though 
he was somewhat proud of his offspring. The 
philosopher’s autograph is said to be preserved in 
the Charleston library. 

A few weeks before the model of government was 
signed, or in January, 1670, a considerable number 
of emigrants set sail for the western world, carrying 
an unfinished copy of the Constitutions with them. 
William Sayle went out with them as governor of 
the designed settlement, under the proprictors, and 
Joseph West as their commercial agent. They ex- 
pended £12,000 on the expedition, viewing it as the 
commencement of a good stroke of business. ‘The 


voyagers made the Ashley river without mishap, 
and on the first high land, in a spot that seemed 
convenient for pasturage and tillage, the three ship- 
loads of emigrants, who as yet formed the only white 
population in South Carolina, selected their resting 


place, and began their first town. Nota vestige of 
it now remains, except the line of a ditch or moat 
which served as a defence against the Indians, and 
the site is occupied by a plantation. The usual 
hardships and perils of first settlers were encoun- 
tered. With arms at hand, for protection against 
‘bears, wolves, and natives, they had to fell trees, 
till the ground, gather oysters, and rear log-houses. 
A more suitable location was at length found at 
Oyster Point, as the neck of land was called at the 
junction of the Ashley and Cooper rivers, from the 
shell-fish being numerous, where arose first a vil- 
lage, then a town, and nextacity. Amidst ancient 
groves of pine, cedar, and cypress-trees, that swept 
down to the water’s edge, covered with the yellow 
jasmine, the cabins of graziers antedated Charleston, 
with its merchants, wharfs, and shipping. It was 
long renowned for its splendid vegetation, especially 
along the Broadway, now called Meeting Street; “so 
delightful a road,” says Governor Archdale, “so 
perpetually green, that I believe no prince in Europe 
can make so pleasant a sight.” 

The emigrations continued considerable from 
England; some Scotch also went over, and a colon 
of Huguenots from the south of France, dinate 
by the congenial climate on the banks of the Cooper. 
Our countrymen very unfavourably contrasted with 
the French, for they consisted mainly of high 
churchmen and dissenters, who quarrelled as vio- 
lently as such parties were then doing in the mother- 
country. The former wished to exclude the latter 
from a seat in the legislature, unless they qualified 





by renouncing their principles. In fact, they were 
excluded for a time, to the regret of good Governor 
Archdale, who took an oddly-expressed but sensible 
view of the matter. “It is stupendous to con- 
sider,” wrote he, “ how passionate and preposterous 
zeal not only veils but stupifies the rational powers, 
For cannot dissenters kill wolves and bears as well 
as churchmen? as also fell trees, and clear ground?” 
Upon the excluding act being annulled, then the 
high churchmen inveighed against the legislature 
for opening its gates, as favouring schismatics, being 
latitudinarian and infidel. 

Both churchmen and dissenters, however, gra- 
dually imbibed the spirit of freedom; agreed to deal 
with the constitution provided for them as it was 
convenient; and successfully aspired, as numbers 
increased, to be emancipated from subjection to an 
oligarchy in England. In 1719, a change was 
effected in the system of government, by which it 
was vested in the crown; and in 1729, the lords 
proprietors gave up their rights on receiving an 
indemnity. One would like to know what the 
amount was, in order to compare the insignificant 
item with the enormous value of the territory upon 
which they had pounced, namely, all the lands 
through seven and a half degrees of latitude, right 
across the western continent. Lord Granville was 
the last of the Palatines. 





“FAST” AND “STEADY;” 

OR, THE CAREER OF TWO CLERKS. 
PLATE VI,—SCENE THE FIRST. 
Axp so the Board was not so very “ wooden” as 
young Littlewit deemed it; and, sharpas heesteemed 
himself, he little dreamt that a sharper than he had 
been for weeks following his footsteps with un- 
wearying assiduity and lynx-like vigilance. Look 
you, that dull, stolid, silent man, so constant at 
“the board,” and who scarcely ever had a word to 
say; whom you, Mr. Secretary, or clerk, laughed 
at when you withdrew from the presénce, for his 
solemn phiz and owl-like blinking spectacled eyes; 
whom you designated “a dummy,” and “ the wood- 
enest of the wooden ;” what do you say now—now 
that you find this very man, this object of your 
supreme contempt and derision, to have suspected 
you from the first—to have always had his eye upon 
you by deputy—to have had constant access to your 
books, assisted by one of your own subordinates— 
to have ripened suspicion into moral certainty, and 
moral certainty into legal evidence—to have accu- 
mulated proof upon proof of your delinquencies, to 
crush you, and enough to crush twenty such as you 
—and to have subpoenaed your old kind-hearted, 
forgiving, sorrowing employer, unwillingly to give 
evidence against you, and to swear that, to the best 
of his belief and knowledge, it is your handwriting, 
and none else’s, which he sees on those documents 
where handwriting of yours goes by the names of 
FORGERY and FELONY! 

And that scented, whiskered, dashing, middle- 
aged beau, so fashionably attired, and with such 4 
profusion of (mosaic) gold and (paste) diamonds 
hung about him, so knowing and deep, and yet s0 
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easily “diddled,” whom you met, you know where 
and when; who fastened himself upon you so ad- 
miringly, and was so flush and free with his “ready ;” 
and who, from time to time, drew “you out without 
your once suspecting it; you can scarcely-recog- 
nise him now, perhaps, (but you must, or, if you 
won't, it comes to the same thing,) in the sober 
detective who, having marked his quarry, is now 
not only without compunction, but exultantly in 
heart, bringing it down with business-like brevity 
and certainty; and that quarry, yourself. 

There is no need for a long comment on the 
scene before us. We see the justice-room, with its 
bare walls and its window high up, so contrived as 
to throw light down upon the prisoner’s counte- 
nance. And that countenance—look at it, reader. 
You have seen the young man before, but you 
would scarcely know him now—so pale and leaden- 
hued by turns, the muscles of his face so drawn 
and contracted, his hair so neglected, and falling in 
ragged flakes over his forehead; his very clothes 
hanging upon him as though made for some one 
clse, so misfitting, loose and slovenly ; and yet, the 
same garments in which he would, if he could, have 
made his appearance on the race-ground a week ago. 

Yes; young Littlewit has been in confinement a 
week, having been remanded from time to time, 
that the case against him might be strengthened 
and made more complete. This is the third time 
he has stood at that bar on the same charge, to 
hear additional evidence of his guilt brought against 
him. This is the last time he will stand there. 
“We are pretty complete now,” says the solicitor of 
the prosecuting board. The magistrate thinks so 
too: probably, he thought it was complete enough 
before, but it was not for him to interfere; and so 
we hear now—we can read in every countenance 
what it is to be—that the prisoner is committed to 
Newgate for trial; and we fancy we hear him mut- 
tering that he shall reserve his defenge till then. 

His defence ! 

“Your honour will permit me to offer bail for 
my client ?” asks the solicitor for the prisoner, pre- 
sently. 

“Kh, what? Bail for forgery, Mr. L—~—! Ah, 
yes, you can offer it certainly; but of course you 
know that I shall not accept it. I could not if I 
would.” 

Yes, the solicitor knows this very well; but, as 
a matter of form, he puts the question, knowing as 
well, probably, that if bail could be received, his un- 
happy client has no one to whom to look for this 
melancholy proof of confidence and friendship. 

Noone? Where, then, is the father, who, know- 
ing what he knew of his son, and suspecting what 
he suspected, suffered him to take his own courses 
in that hotbed of vice, because, being “ out of 
sight,” he was “out of mind.” Look around; you 
will not see him there. Ask bim why; and pos- 
sibly he will tell you, with a smack of the worldly 
wisdom that belongs to some of the Littlewits, that 
his character is too valuable to be hazarded for the 
sake of_a reprobate, whom henceforward he disowns. 

But Fred’s London friends, his boon companions, 
his chosen associates—where are they? They 
surely are not so thin-skinned, nor are their cha- 
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racters so bright that a little speck of dishononr- 
able association will suliy them. Where is Me- 
phistopheles? Ah, friend and fellow observer, we 
shall see no more of him. He “knows a trick 
worth two such as that,” he would tell you, if you 
suggested his helping, or endeavouring to help, his 
neophyte ont of trouble. Ay, and perhaps he 
will tell you, with well-simulated virtuous indigna- 
tion, that if he had known Littlewit to have been 
up to trieks like this, he would have taken leave of 
him long ago. 

We are mistaken, however, if we suppose poor 
Littlewit to be quite friendless in this sore strait. 
Look well at his old employer, Mr. Johnson, and 
you shall see grave compassion softening the lincs 
of his countenance, while the evidences of his former 
clerk’s guilt are plain before him, tallying too faith- 
fully with ominous forebodings long since expressed 
and imparted in confidence to his young friend in 
his counting-house—Fred’s former business asso- 
ciate. 

And look once again at this right-hand corner, 
in the foreground of our graphic sketch ; and if that 
pugilistic-looking personage, in cut-away coat and 
trowsers of checked tweed, be not.a friend of Fred’s, 
fresh from-the Five’s Court, or some such haunt, 
we are mistaken. He has heard of his pal’s mis- 
fortune, and has just looked in to see how matters 
are going on. We think he has heard enough, for 
he is evidently in haste to get away. 

“T think I had better cut it,” says he, half to 
himself, and half to the policeman before him. And 
we can almost hear the dry, curt, sarcastic rejoinder: 
“T should not wonder if you are right, mister. If 
I were you, I would cut it.” 

Poor Fred Littlewit ! one more look at you, and 
we have done. One more look, not in anger, but 
in sorrow. We think of Him who once wept over 
reprobates such as you, and said, “Hadst thou 
but known, even thou, in this thy day, the things 
wltich belong unto thy peace!” But wilfully igno- 
rant as you were, blind, foolish, and infatuated, you 
have despised reproof and turned a deaf ear to 
warning; and now, “ your sin has found you out.” 
And though late repentance will not, cannot, may 
not, avail you at the bar of human justice, be- 
fore which you now stand, and that before which 
you will shortly stand, yet with God there is mercy, 
that he may be feared; with him is plentcous 
redemption; while He who, sinless, was once 
known as “the Friend of Sinners,” is able yet to 
save you from the direst consequences of your 
profligacy and guilt. 

But the court breaks up now, and we follow 
our artist to another and pleasanter scene. 


SCENE THE SECOND. 

Some time ago, reader, we introduced you to a 
pleasant domestic circle, round a drawing-room 
fire; and, without boasting of much experience in 
such matters, it was not difficult to guess at certain 
passages in the history of Frank Speedwell, which 
were likely to follow, sooner or later. At that 
particular period in his history, he and another 
were obviously in that stage of a certain mental 
malady which is sometimes (trust us, young reader) 
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“TAST” AND “STEADY.” 


more palpable to observers than to the afilicted 
themselves. Listen to Frank now :— 


Ah, I remember well (and how can I 
But evermore remember well?) when first 
Our flame began, when scarce we knew what was 
The flame we felt; when as we sat and sighed, 
And looked upon each other, and conceived 
Not what we ailed, yet something did we ail, 
And yet were well, and yet we were not well, 
And what was our disease we could not tell.” 

They were not long, however, in discovering the 
precise nature of their affliction; and here we have 
the first acute symptoms settling down into a con- 
firmed chronic state of the disorder, which we are 
charitable enough to hope will successfully maintain 
its ground against the combined atiacks of Doctors 
Time and Experience. 

We have been betrayed into metaphor by the 
old poet whom we have quoted. Give us leave, 
gentle reader, to abandon the figure. Frank 
Speedwell is married. He has been a husband 
two hours or thereabouts; and mightily pleased 
he is (of course) with the change in his condition. 
And, since “ whoso findeth a wife, findeth a good 
thing, and obtaineth favour of the Lord,” we may 
add our congratulations to those which we see have 
already been offered him. 

Our picture tells its own story very plainly. 
You see that the wedding party has not long 
arrived from church; long enough, however, for 
ihe wedding breakfast to have been discussed. 
This has not been a protracted affair, for a newly- 
married pair, with sister Jane, the bridesmaid, have 
a long excursion before them. ‘They are going 
down into the north to spend the honeymoon, and, 
of course, Somerville is at the end of the first day’s 
journey. 

And we can easily imagine the natural anxiety 
and impatience of good Mrs. Speedwell, down there, 
tomake due preparations for the reception of her 
daughter-in-law, whom she has never yet scen— 
“Frank’s pretty young wife,’ as she says, with 
pardonable exultation, and with perfect confidence 
in Frank’s good taste. So she will bustle about 
her quiet little house all this live-long day, de- 
corating the drawing-room with fresh flowers, 
preparing with her own hand the delicate viands 
which shall do credit to her skill in cookery and 
confectionery, and occasionally popping in and out 
of the best chamber, to see that no speck of dust 
has settled on the bright looking-glass and snow- 
white toilet-cover. ; 

At the same time, we can fancy the elder Speed- 
well hiding his equally strong curiosity to see, 
und his fatherly desire to embrace, his new daughter, 
uder an aspect of philosophic indifference, and 
good-naturedly saying, “I don’t think anybody 
made such a fuss about us when we were married, 
iy dear.’ But he likes to seé the fuss made, 
nevertheless ; and long before the train can arrive 
at the railway station which we well remember, be 
sure he will be there to hand the bride and brides- 
maid gallantly out of their carriage. 

And while he is waiting this arrival, his mind 
will naturally revert to the day—seven or eight 

years ago—when Frank started to London from 
that same platform, a raw youth. He will think, 
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too, with a sigh, and perhaps a tear as well, of that 
other youth, poor Frederick Littlewit, who, he 
hears (though tho subject is hushed up and kept 
quiet in Somerville), has been convicted and sen- 
tenced to penal servitude for forgery. And while 
he thanks God fervently that his own son has 
been kept from the snares of the destroyer, he 
pities from his heart the unhappy father of young 
Littlewit, who, stern as he is, must feel—he is sure 
of this—this sad blow to his family peace and 
reputation. 

But we have rambled away from our picture: 
let us return. Mr. and Mrs. Johnson, you see. 
And really, the merchant improves upon acquaint- 
ance. We thought very well of him at first—that 
is to say, seven or eight years ago, you remember ; 
but he did not seem to be one who would easily 
unbend. Since then, we have met with him where 
other features of mind and character have been 
shown; and he is really quite genial. 

We admire him, too, in this, namely, that he 
has had no foolish ambition to mate his daughter 
out of the sphere in which he himself has all his 
life moved. We have no doubi that he thinks the 
position of a British merchant to be an honourable 
one, and, not to cast a needless and unjust slight 
upon other ranks in society (he will not say higher), 
he would rather see his girls (he chooses to give 
them this homely designation) the wives of such 
as Frank Speedwell, than ill-matched with idle 
and perhaps fortune-hunting Tom Noddies. 

To be sure, Mr. Johnson might perhaps have 
found a husband for his daughter in his own rank 
in life, with a heavier purse and larger prospects 
than Frank’s; but then, says he, “ Frank Speed- 
well has got the right sort of stuff in him, and 
that’s better than houses or lands. Houses and 
riches may come by inheritance from fathers; but 
goodness and prudence do not always accompany 
them.” 

Mr. Johnson can be liberal, too, we see. Of 
course, Frank was not unprovided with funds of 
his own for his wedding tour; but, “ No, no,” says 
Sarah’s father, slipping a well-stuffed pocket-book 
into his hand, “ you must allow me to cater for you 
on this occasion; we'll talk about business when 
you. come back.” 

Half an hour later, and the bride and bridegroom 
will be on their journey; but just one word, Frank, 
before we part with you. It is patient continuance 
in well-doing which has brought you on thus far 
successfully; but make no boast of it. Others 
have done as well, who have stopped short of your 
present reward. “ Be not high-minded, but fear.” 
* Live joyfully with the wife whom thou lovest, all 
the days of the life of thy vanity which are given 
thee under the sun ”—* all the days of thy vanity ;” 
but, “if a man live many years, and rejoice in them 
all, yet let him remember the days of darkness, for 
they also shall be many.” 

And think not, friend Frank, that all is hence- 
forth to be sunshine. Take another word of 
advice, and let your young spouse have the benefit 
of it:— 

* Should erring nature casual faults disclose, 
Wound not the breast that harbours your repose; 
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For every grief that breast from you shall prove, 
Is one link broken in the chain of love. 

Soon, with their objects, other woes are past, 
But pains from those we love are pains that last. 
Though faults or follies from reproach may fly, 
Yet, in its shade, the tender passions die. 
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** Love, like the flower that courts the sun’s kind ray, 
Will flourish only in the smile of day; 
Distrust’s cold air the generous plant annoys, 
And one chill blight of dire contempt destroys. 
Oh, shun, my friend, avoid that dangerous coast, 
Where peace expires, and fair affection’s lost; 
By wit, by grief, by anger urged, forbear 
The speech contemptuous, and the scornful air.” 





BURIED ALIVE IN THE SNOW. 

THE WONDERFUL ADVENTURE OF MRS, ELIZABETH WOODCOCK. 
Tue best introduction to the following remarkable 
narrative will be the letter of the clergyman by whom 
it is communicated. “One evening,” he says, 
“ during the recent snow storms, I related the story 
which accompanies this note to a large party of 
friends. This led to a proposal that I should write 
the narrative for ‘The Leisure Hour.’ I was unable 
at once to complete the manuscript, and desired to 
make the details as accurate asI could. I find the 
story is given, with some variations, in Hone’s 
‘Every-day Book ;’ but I have reason to believe that 
my narration, with more details, is the most correct. 
Many a winter evening has been beguiled, when I 
was a boy, by the story of Elizabeth Woodcock, from 
the lips of my now venerable mother, who ‘ served’ 
Mrs. W. on that well-remembered day, was person- 
ally acquainted with all the persons mentioned, and 
heard the story of the dream and the finding of 
Mrs. W. from the lips of the dreamer himself, and 
to whom I have submitted this written account.” 


It was still bleak winter on Saturday, February 


2nd, 1799. The bare hedges and nearest skeleton 
trees, flecked with partial white, stood out with 
their branches and stems looking hard and dark 
against a uniformly leaden sky; the more distant 
objects of the landscape assumed the striking spec- 
tral tenuity which is observable in a misty atmo- 
sphere before the fall of snow; whilst “the extreme 
distance,” as artists call it, could not be scen at 
all, the distinction between cloud-land and solid 
earth being lost in impenetrable vapour. On such 
a day, few persons would wish to quit their homes; 
but the claims of the market were imperative on 
country farmers or their wives. Produce must be 
sold and provisions laid in for the coming week. 
In all weathers it was their habit to go. 


Among the market-going women, on that day, [ 


was Mrs. Elizabeth Woodcock, the wife of a farmer 
at Impington, in Cambridgeshire, familiarly known 
as Betty Woodcock. She set out for Cambridge on 
horseback, duly prepared for the threatening storm, 
having a long basket, used for carrying butter in 
yards (the form in which it is prepared for the 
Cambridge market), strapped behind her saddle. 
Safely arrived at Cambridge, Mrs. Woodcock 
disposed of her farm produce in the market-place, 
beside the well-known Hobson’s conduit, and then 
went to a shop behind the Town Hall, at that time 
occupied by Mr. Hallack, where she was wont to 
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lay in her weekly store of groceries. She was served 
by Mr. Hallack’s daughter-in-law, to whom she was 
well known, who perfectly well remembers that 
memorable day, and who describes Mrs. W. asa 
small handsome woman, with singularly bright and 
beautiful eyes. 

In those days it was an almost universal custom 
for travellers and market people to take “a dram,” or 
“something to keep out the cold.” Many thought 
it essential to do this; more deemed it salutary ; 
but some even then feared it as a dangerous prac- 
tice. Of these last Mr. H. was one. Whilst Betty 
was giving her orders, and gathering her store into 
her basket, the snow was falling thick and fast, 
threatening to come thicker and faster still. “Only 
look,” said the kind and pious man, addressing his 
customer—* only look, neighbour Woodcock, at the 
weather. Sec what a night this is likely to be. | 
Do make the best of your way home, and don't 
stay to get ‘ your drops’ before you go.” 

On leaving the shop, Mrs. W. went to the in 
where her horse, “Tinker,” was put up, and, meeting 
with an acquaintance, who was indebted to her hus- 
band for hay, received of him a considerable sum of 
money in the presence of several other persons, and, 
after the prevailing fashion, “treated” him with a 
“olass of something warm.” Disregarding the 
friendly warning of Mr. H., she herself partook of a 
similar “treat.” Among the persons present was 
a sinister-looking stranger, who assisted her to 
adjust certain packages on her horse, and was about 
to give her a hand to mount. Such politeness 
deserved some recognition, so the stranger must be 
“treated,” and again Betty must enjoy a like in- 
dulgence. Thus “fortified,” as she possibly ima- 
gined, against the weather, she mounted “ Tinker,” 
and set out on her homeward journey. The snow 
came down in great swirls driven by the wind, half 
blinding and sadly benumbing the traveller. “I 
think,” says a surviving witness, “I have not seen 
such a snow-storm since that night until recently.” 

Late that evening, Mr. Merrington, a farmer of 
Impington, met Mr. Woodcock coming from his 
farm, and hailed him. “ Whither away, neighbour, 
this rough night ?” 

“I’m going to look for Betty,” was the reply; 
“she has not yet got home from market.” 

“ Oh,” said Mr. M., “never mind; she'll turn up 
right enough by and by. Meanwhile, come and 
have a glass with me”—an invitation but too 
readily accepted; for, had he kept to his original 
intention, Mr. W. would most likely have brought 
back his wife that night. 

After a while, the horse came home without his 
mistress, and the husband, with a companion anda 
lantern, set forth in anxious haste to seek her. No 
trace could he find; no tidings could he obtain; 
even after going to Cambridge, he could ouly learn 
when and how she left the inn. More disturbed 
than ever, he took his journey homeward again, 
vainly searching along the snow-covered road for 
sign or trace to account for the missing wile. 
Neighbours were roused, servants sent out, and 
search continued all night. Next morning Mr. W. 
returned to Cambridge, to tell what he knew, and 
to hear if there were anything that others could 
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tell; yet he learned no more than he knew before. 
Conjecture was busy. For several days the country 
was explored, and search was made in the camp of 
gipsies, as it was thought possible that some of the 
restless tribe might have been tempted to the 
double crime of robbery and murder. The stranger 
who had seen Mrs. W. receive money, who had been 
“treated” for his politeness, who had assisted 
the lost woman to her saddle, and who had not 
been since seen or heard of, was suspected of having 
waylaid and murdered the traveller for the sake of 
her purse; and as this suspicion seemed to be 
plausible enough, a hue and cry was raised after 
the strange man, and “ detectives,” such as that 
day could produce, were set to seek his track. 
After a day or two, traces of steps were discovered 
near a pond, accompanied with a trail of blood upon 
the snow. Here, then, was there not aclue? ‘The 
pond was searched in every part, but the search 
revealed nothing to confirm suspicion. It was 
soon ascertained that the blood was not that of a 
murdered woman, but of a slaughtered hare, which 
had been borne along by some successful sportsman. 
Every one was at fault. The whole week passed 
away, so that Saturday came round again without 
any important discovery, and without the slightest 
information likely to lead to it. The groups of 


passengers as they went to market, the gossips at 
the stalls, tradesmen and customers in shops, and 
all the “ town and gown” besides, talked over the 
wonder, and the majority concluded that the affair 
was one of those perplexing mysteries for which 
no satisfactory solution was likely to be found. 

On Saturday night (February 9th) Mr. Merring- 


ton, whose meeting with farmer Woodcock a week 
before has been already noticed, was disturbed and 
annoyed by a dream, which frequently recurred. Not 
so fast, my friend. If you anticipate a story of a 
marvellous dream, almost amounting to a revela- 
tion, by which the whole business was made plain, 
you will be disappointed. And you, my friend, who 
despise dreams altogether, do not venture to say 
that dreams have never any significance. We know 
that some dreams have been recognised as divine 
in their source; “ for God speaketh once, yea twice, 
yet man perceiveth it not. In a dream, ina vision 
of the night, when deep sleep falleth upon men, in 
slumberings upon the bed.” (Job xxxiii. 14, 15.) 
Although a large proportion of dreams may be 
wholly frivolous, he must be more than sceptical 
who can deny that some dreams have been suggest- 
ive and useful. Mr. M.’s dream had no apparent 
relation to the lost woman, and yet it led to her 
being found. ‘The dreamer was a keen sportsman, 
and his visions of the night were quite in charac- 
ter. He dreamed that, in a certain spot on the 
road between Impington and Cambridge, he saw, 
and traced to its form, a remarkably fine hare. 

On the Sunday morning, having an engagement 
to dine in Cambridge, he set forth to walk thither, 
the snow-covered ground just yielding to a thaw. 
He thought no more of his dreams till he came to 
the place where “he saw in his dream” that the 
hare ran across. An idle whim, an unaccountable 
impulse apparently—but was it not rather a provi- 
dential suggestion ?—induced him to turn a few 
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steps from the road, to examine the position of his 
visionary hare. He was thus led to notice a small 
hole in the surface of an untrodden drift of snow, 
and was startled by hearing a feeble voice in a tone 
of distress, crying, “Help! Help!’ He looked 
around for the speaker, but not a creature could be 
seen. The cry was, however, repeated, and as he 
stood more and more bewildered, he was astonished 
to see a corner of a black silk kerchief thrust up 
through the hole in the snow, almost at his feet. 
He guessed at once whose voice he had heard, and 
exclaimed, What! Betty Woodcock, is that you?” 
The buried woman was delighted to recognise 
the voice of a friend, and was now sure of speedy 
deliverance. ‘“ Yes, Mr. M.,” said she, “indeed it 
is; do help to get me out.” Mr. M. wisely con- 
cluded that an immediate and open exposure to the 
cold might be fatal in its effects, and would be far 
worse than to leave his neighbour a little longer 
buried alive. He told her this, and bade her wait 
patiently for his return. He went at once to pro- 
cure men with tools, a cart with feather bed and 
abundant wrappings, and cordials for the poor 
fainting prisoner. Meantime, a messenger was 
sent in haste to Cambridge to bring a doctor, 
whose services were thought to be indispensable at 
the opening of this singular sepulchre. Mr. Okes, 
a surgeon, arrived in time to see her in the cart, 
and attended her home. Her clothes were sodden 
with wet, and though her hands and arms retained 
some warmth, her feet and legs were extremely 
cold. She was put to bed, and, being carefully 
tended, hope was entertained of her recovery. 
Having mentioned the finding of Mrs. Wood- 
cock, we may now describe, as afterwards learned 
from her own lips, how she came to be the tenant 
of the strange lodging she had occupied so long. 
On the Saturday when she left Cambridge, the 
snow-storm had thoroughly sct in, encumbering 
with its deposit every fold of the traveller’s gar- 
ments, producing great discomfort, chilling the 
limbs, and benumbing the extremities. Notwith- 
standing her ample wrappers, Mrs. W. felt the cold 
exceedingly. Either because the horse was startled 
(it was said by some metcor or sudden light), or 
because she thought to gain some relief by walk- 
ing, she dismounted, intending to lead the animal 
home, when he broke away from her. She sought 
to regain the bridle, but he turned abruptly from 
the road across an open field. In spite of the 
boisterous north-east wind, and the hindrance of a 
basket on her arm, she persisted in pursuing him, 
and, having recovered her hold of the bridle, re- 
traced her steps in the direction of the road, and 
made another attempt to lead him towards home. 
Worn and weary with exertion, the left foot almost 
frozen, in consequence of having lost her shoe, she 
felt that she must rest a little. Not philosophic 
enough to know or to fear the consequences, she 
put down her basket from her arm, sat down (only 
for a minute) beneath the bank, a little aside from 
the road, and, letting go the bridle despairingly, 
spoke to the horse. “Tinker,” said she, “I am 
too tired to go any further; you must go home 
without me.” She then exclaimed, “ Lord, have 
merey upon me! What will become of me?” In 
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this condition, from the effects of the cold, (to say 
nothing of the drops and treats), she was, no doubt, 
overpowered with sleep, though she fancied she 
slept but little. Tinker, finding the rein loosed 
from the hand of his mistress, like a wise beast 
made the best of his way home, and gave the first 
assurance that his rider had been lost. 

Had the snow ceased, it is nearly certain that 
Mrs. Woodcock would have slept her last sleep 
that night; it continued, however, to fall in steady 
profusion “like wool,” so that what had occasioned 
her danger, became her best defence. The sleeping 
woman was speedily and completely covered with a 
smooth and stainless counterpane, the bank behind 
her causing a drift over the place where she lay, or 
sat, some six fect perpendicular in depth from the 
sod, and between three and four feet above her 
head. What wonder that her husband did not 
find her as he passed P 

On awaking from sleep, though her feathery 
packing yielded to the motion of her arms, she 
found herself unable to rise. Her clothes and one 
leg, which had probably been stretched out when 
sleeping, were frozen fast to the ground, whilst her 
breath had formed an opening through the snow. 
She knew it was Sunday morning, because she 
heard the Chesterton church bells merrily ringing 
for service. She could plainly hear the voices of 


passengers along the road, and, among others, 
distinctly recognised the voice of her husband. 
She failed, however, in every effort to make her- 
self heard. As time wore on, she perceived the 
darkness of the closing night, and the light of 
each returning day. She gradually scooped away 


the snow and fed herself with it, thus at length 
forming a sort of cave, corresponding in size with 
the reach of her arm. 

With difficulty she took from her pocket an 
almanack, to discover the time of the new moon, 
deriving some hope and consolation from the 
prospect of relief which she supposed the change 
would bring. She also ate a few lozenges she had 
with her, and occasionally refreshed herself with 
a pinch of snuff from a box she always carried. 

Day after day and night after, night she dwelt 
in her frost-built hut, distinctly noting the alter- 
nations of light and darkness, hearing the morning 
and evening bells of her own and neighbouring 
villages, listening to the bleating of sheep, the 
barking of dogs, and the sound of carriages along 
the road, besides overhearing a conversation between 
two gipsies about a donkey they had lost. When 
her left hand began to swell, she carefully removed 
two rings (she had been twice married) and put 
them along with some money into a small box to 
take care of them. She frequently shouted, but 
the snow so stifled the sound that no one heard 
her, not even the gipsies, who came nearest of any. 

On the second Sunday after her disastrous 
journey, when the Chesterton ringers struck out 
their peal, she knew that the eighth day of her 
imprisonment was come, and almost despaired of 
deliverance, when Mr. M. turned aside to look for 
the place of his visionary game. Unable to reach 
with her hand the opening in the snow, she broke 
off a twig beside her, and thrusting it through with 
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the appended kerchief, thus gave signal of hcr 
miserable plight. 

About the time the congregations were breaking 
up, the tidings reached Cambridge that Mrs. Wood- 
cock had been found alive in a snow-drift. The 
excitement on this news exceeded that which had 
been occasioned by the report of her being lost, so 
that crowds resorted to the spot where she had 
lain, to verify what they had heard. 

For a time the case of this remarkable patient 
was not considered desperate, but unfortunately 
she became “the lion” of the neighbourhood, 
Troops of visitors thronged the house, to see the 
woman who had passed so many days under the 
snow. The excitement occasioned by too much com- 
pany was itself unfavourable, rendering the sufferer 
liable to fever. Each visitor leaving some gratuity, 
encouragement was given to “ drinking healths” 
and cups of congratulation, probably tempting the 
patient herself to indulgence ill-suited to her 
condition. Be this as it may, the feet inflamed 
from the violent effect of cold and frost-bite, and 
mortification afterwards supervening, she lost all 
the toes, and the integuments from the sole of one 
foot. In this mutilated state, though her life was 
saved, she was quite unfit to attend to domestic 
duties, and her constitution had been so much 
injured that, in five months from the time of her 
living burial, she was consigned to a longer sleep 
and a more permanent grave than beneath the 
snow. She died on the 13th of July, 1799. 

This story was regarded by many as a newspaper 
fiction. Only a short time after its publication, 
Mr. Sole, of Caldecot, being in an inn at Bath, 
heard a company of travellers express more than 
grave doubts about the newspaper reports; but 
when he assured them fhat he lived in the neigh- 
bourhood, knew all the parties, and was acquainted 
with all the facts, his statement was met by roars 
of derisive laughter. “ You must not expect,” said 
his fellow-travellers, “that we are so simple as to 
swallow such an incredible tale.” 

An odd scrap of a ballad made on the occasion 
has been preserved :— 

** She was in prison, as you see, 
All in a cave of snow ; 
And she could not relieved be, 


Though she was frozen so. 
y Ah, well-a-day ! 


** For she was all froze in with frost, 
Eight days ‘and nights, poor soul; 
But when they gave her up for lost, 
They found her down the hole. 
Ah, well-a-day !’ 

The reader may perhaps inquire whether so 
marvellous a deliverance from speedy death was 
not followed by penitence and prayer, and faith in 
the Lord Jesus Christ, as a preparation for eternity. 
Her restoration must have been like “life from the 
dead,” and it would be pleasant indeed to know 
that, in the best sense, this buried woman had been 
raised up to “ walk in newness of life,” and through 
Jesus Christ to enjoy lifeeternal. Of this, however, 
I can say nothing. Let those who read see that 
they do at once what they think Mrs. W. ought to 
have done. “Yield yourselves to God, as those 
that are alive from the dead.” 
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“MY UNCLE.” 259 


SOCIAL MEMORANDA, BY A WORKING 

MAN. 
“MY UNCLE.” 
Taroucn one of those contingencies incidental to 
industridl life, I have been forced, so to speak, into 
an acquaintance with some curious facts illustrative 
of one phase of the social economics of working 
men. 

It is not necessary for me now to explain how it 
was that, one dark evening, I found myself, for the 
first time, entering the establishment of a thriving 
tradesman largely patronised by my own class. I 
said entered, but more properly I sluxk in. I was 
ashamed of my errand, and would have gladly 
withdrawn, but that stern necessity urged me on. 
In the shop were a number of customers, princi- 
pally women of slatternly spend-money appearance. 
Between them and the proprietor and assistants 
there was a sort of coarse familiarity not usually— 
I might say never—seen in other tradesmen’s 
shops, some of the old stagers addressing the 
former as “ Uncle,” and speaking of him as “my 
Uncle ;” and by that appellation I shall in future 
speak of him. 

Whatever views I might have held as to courtesy 
and a polite attention to every customer’s wants 
being essential to success in business, were here 
dispelled. “My Uncle” never troubles himself 
about, or wastes words upon, the state of the 
weather, or the ordinary topics of shop gossip. 
No friendly “good morning” or evening, as_ the 
case may be; no polite inquiry, “ What shall I 
have the pleasure of serving you with?” Nothing 
ofthe sort. “My Uncle” looks at you, treats and 
speaks to you, as if you were under great obligations 
to him for supplying you with the commodity you 
require. Talk about independent tradesmen. Why, 
“my Uncle” has the very quintessence of inde- 
pendence about him. What would you think 
now, if, on ordering a leg of mutton from your 
butcher, he were to say, “No, I can’t do it; I'll 
lei you have a shoulder;” or the baker, on receiving 
an order for a peck of flour, were to reply in a 
similar manner: “No, I can’t do it; I'll let you 
have three-quarters of a peck;” I fancy you would 
speedily look out for a less independent and more 
obliging tradesman. “ My Uncle,” however, does 
this sort of thing almost every hour of business 
life. He estimates the precise quantity of the 
commodity he deals in that he will supply to each 
customer, and no amount of cajolery (which is often 
tried) will cause him to budge from that estimate. 
Ifthe expectant customer don’t like that, let him 
trudge, and see if he can get better served else- 
where. 

Sometimes “my Uncle’s” estimate gets down to 
—nothing. “No!” he won't, “it’s no use, can’t 
do anything,” and the would-be customer departs, 
generally with slow and reluctant steps. I have 
narrowly watched more than one such unfortunate, 
and if ever I saw despair written on the countenance 
of fellow mortals, it was on these rejected customers 
of “my Uncle.” 

Thus far have I sketched—very imperfectly, it is 
true—a representative man of a section of the 





trading community, whose dealings, being princi- 
pally with working people, exercise a powerful 
influence upon their social condition. The Lon- 


‘doner will scarcely need enlightening upon the 


man or the business referred to, and even in the 
provinces “my Uncle” may occasionally be recog- 
nised; but the majority of readers doubtless being 
in happy ignorance of this thriving personage, we 
will here drop the mysterious cognomen, and in- 
troduce him in propria persond as Tue PAWNBROKER. 

“ Pawning,” “ popping,” or “spouting,” is carried 
on to an almost incredible extent by vast numbers 
of even the better paid of our working friends in 
cities and large towns. It is the readiest mode of 
“raising the wind” in cases of emergency. Its 
very facility is one of its chief dangers. If stern 
necessity compels an individual to seek temporary 
accommodation at the pawn-shop once—unless of 
very strong moral principle—a much less powerful 
cause will send him there the second time. Be- 
ginning to “ pop” is like the “ beginning of anger ;” 
it is impossible to foresee the end. In the metro- 
polis alone there are not less than three hundred 
and twenty-four pawn-shops, some of which, it has 
been asserted, turn over hundreds of pounds per 
day. Of the aggregate amount of business trans- 
acted at these establishments no precise data 
exist. To obtain a rough estimate, we will take 
the net profits of one that has been established 
about two years. It is conducted by two partners, 
and upon squaring accounts the first year, they 
divided six -hundred and fifty pounds between 
them: not a very bad plum for young beginners 
to pick. 

Assuming the profits of this recently-established 
shop to represent the average of three hundred 
and twenty-four in the same line of business, we 
have a total of two hundred and ten thousand six 
hundred pounds per annum net profit, for cash 
accommodation by London pawnbrokers. To this 
enormous sum must be added working expenses, 
rent, taxes, salaries, etc., say at an average of two 
hundred and fifty pounds each per annum. There 
is also another item to be added. Except in the 
case of plate, a pawnbroker seldom lends more than 
one-third of the real value upon goods pledged. 
And as a large per-centage of pledges are unre- 
deemed every year—which are either sold by 
auction, disposed of to the second-hand dealers, or 
otherwise got rid of—the pledgers sustain a heavy 
loss, which may safely be estimated at not less 
than fifty thousand pounds; the three items thus 
making a total of three hundred and forty-one 
thousand five hundred pounds. Bearing in mind 
one fact, that the pawnbrokers’ profits arise mainly 
from weekly customers, and that those weekly 
customers are almost invariably working people, it 
will, we think, be no libel to say that “ popping” 
costs the working people of London not much less 
than two hundred thousand pounds per annum, 
the remaining one hundred and forty odd thousand 
pounds being paid by the bettermost classes who 
avail themselves of “my Uncle’s” capital. 

To those who have never paid a visit to “my 
Uncle's” establishment, the scenes that are daily 
transpiring would excite the utmost astonishment. 
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It is, however, on Saturday nights and Monday 
mornings that the pawnshop is in full working 
order. On the former, male and female apparel is 
released from the custody of the pawnbroker to be 
worn on Sunday, and again consigned to his safe 
keeping on Monday. Start not, oh most unsophis- 
ticated reader, at our positive assurance that thou- 
sands of dresses of all textures, that will flutter in 
the sunshine on the next fine Sabbath, are released 
from “durance vile” just for the occasion. As I 
write, returning spring begins to call the ladies’ 
parasols or sun-shades intoactivity; the pawnbrokers 
are looking up their stocks. Just imagine two hun- 
dred stacked up in one shop, all made ready to be 
redeemed. This was the number that one shop 
had ready last season. 

I have before said, it is weekly customers that 
constitute the main support of a pawnbroker’s busi- 
ness. His profits are fixed by act of parliament. 
He charges just as much for one week, one day, or 
one hour’s interest as for a month’s. 

The following fact will illustrate the working of 
the system. 

The wife of a mechanic, residing in the same 
house with the writer, having gradually exceeded 
her weekly allowance for domestic expenses, resorted 
to the desperate expedient of pledging her husband’s 
best trowsers. She well knew it was dangerous, as 
he might at any time require them in the week ; but, 
being pressed for the money, she ran the risk. On 
pledging them for ten shillings, she paid one penny 
for a ticket, and one penny extra to have them put 
into a drawer and kept straight. On redeeming 
them on Saturday night, she paid twopence interest 


for the week, again pledging them on the Monday 
and redeeming them on the Saturday, until, in the 
course of twelve months, she actually paid no less 
than seventeen shillings and fourpence for a loan 


of ten shillings. This was not the only evil; the 
misery, the constant dread of exposure that that 
poor woman experienced, no words of mine can 
describe. 

At the risk of incurring some obloquy, I here 
record the fact, that it is not the poorest, nor the 
most unfortunate of our working population, that 
are the greatest supporters of these establishments. 
Vast numbers of well-paid artisans or their wives 
are the habitual frequenters of the “pop shop.” 
Take one fact. I have referred to the profits of a 
particular establishment. It is situated in the 
neighbourhood of one of the largest engineering 
factories in the world, the operatives receiving 
the highest rate of wages. Were it not for the 
custom of these well-paid operatives, the shop in 
question would have to be closed. Last year, on 
the occasion of the annual dinner at this factory, 
pledges to the amount of two hundred and fifty 
pounds were redeemed in one night from the shop 
referred to. 

It would be thought, whatever the cause that 
sends an individual to “my Uncle’s,” whether mis- 
fortune or improvidence, they would naturally go 
as seldom as possible. We will just take a peep 
into his shop on a Saturday night, and see what 
is the fact. Having wedged our way in amongst 
the dense mass of human beings that are crowded 





into the shop, sometimes extending to the pavement 
outside, we see an attendant standing at a large 
square spout, communicating with the upper regions. 

Down this spout, in rapid succession, come tum- 
bling parcels of all sizes; the attendant, seizing 
and sorting them sharply, calls out the name, 
thus :— 

“ Jones.” 

“res” 

“ How many, Jones ?” 

“ Five, sir.” 

And number one of Jones’ lot is put aside until 
the remainder are found. 

“'Thompson.” 

“Yes.” 

“ How many, Thompscn ?” 

“Three.” 

And number one of Thompson’s lot is similarly 
dealt with. 

On one occasion we saw an elderly person take 
out seven different pledges: amongst these were 
two flat-irons, a pair of brass candlesticks, and an 
umbrella. The old lady tied all these together, hung 
them across her shoulder, the flat-irons in front, 
the umbrella and candlesticks at her back, and then, 
with a couple of bundles under each arm, marched 
off. 

The variety of articles offered in pledge is as- 
tounding. ‘lo attempt to enumerate even a tithe 
of these would be vain. Methinks, however, 
persons must be sharply driven, or utterly callous, 
who can take even their Bibles to the pawnshop. 
Hundreds of beautifully bound Bibles find their 
way to the pawnbrokers; and that vast numbers 
are unredeemed, may be inferred from the number 
exposed for sale in almost every pawnshop window. 

Fearful as are the evils connected with this 
system, when habitually practised, it must be 
admitted that, under present social arrangements, 
pawnshops are a necessity. Some of the most 
careful and provident have been compelled to resort 
to them. It sometimes happens that London 
workmen, especially those connected with building 
trades, are unfortunate enough to be out of work 
for three or even four months ata stretch. There are 
other contingencies, such as accidents, illness, etc., 
which have reduced many of the worthiest and 
most thoughtful of my working brothers to seek 
temporary help from some quarter. And where 
so readily as the pawnshop? There, he is under 
no necessity of di8closing his actual position. He 
pays, or anticipates his ability to pay for the ac- 
commodation, and feels that he owes thanks to no 
one. But is it not desirable that our deserving 
poor should, in cases of emergency, be kept from 
the demoralization of the “pop shop?” It would be 
almost an insult to the Christian philanthropy of 
the age, to suppose that no efficient remedy can be 
devised for the evils I have attempted faithfully to 
describe. The sum I have estimated as lost to 
the working class of London alone, by this vicious 
system, would provide fifty-two thousand families 
with ten shillings per week for two months—a fact 
worthy of earnest consideration by all interested in 
the relief of distress and the welfare of the working 
classes. 
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